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Trends in Farm Income 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has announced 
its annual summary showing that gross income from farm 
production for 1935 and from government payments ap- 
plying to production programs for that year was $8,508,- 
000,000. This is the highest gross income since 1930. It 
is 17 per cent greater than the estimate for 1934 of $7,- 
276,000,000, and 59 per cent greater than that for 1932, 
the low point of the depression, when the figure was $5,- 
337,000,000. 

The total gross income for 1935 of $8,508,000,000 was 
derived from three sources: (1) $1,307,000,000, represent- 
ing the value of products raised and consumed on farms ; 
(2) $498,000,000, the income from rental and benefit 
payments and from cotton adjustment payments ; and (3) 
$6,703,000,000, cash income realized from the sale of crops 
and livestock. Rental and benefit payments were slightly 
less than six per cent of the total income from farm pro- 
duction. 

Gross farm income for the past seven years has been as 
follows : 


Year Amount 
1929 $11,941,000,000 
1930 9,454,000,000 
1931 6,968,000,000 
1932 5,337,000,000 
1933 6,256,000,000 
1934 7,276,000,000 
1935 8,508,000, 


Trends in Farm Tenancy 


The federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington, has recently published data on the trends in farm 
tenancy since 1880, basing the data on census reports. 
The reports show a significant trend of ownership of the 
equity in farm property, as follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL VALUE OF FarM REAL Estate 
BELONGING TO FARM OPERATORS 


Census Year Farmers’ Equity 
1880 63 per cent 
1890 59 per cent 
1900 54 per cent 
1910 50 per cent 
1920 46 per cent 
1930 42 per cent 


Data for the 1935 census of agriculture have not yet 
been completely tabulated. 


The first census taken showing the tenure of farmers 


was that of 1880. Thus for fifty years farmers owned a 
diminishing proportion of the value of their farm plant. 
Debt and absentee landlordism have become greater and 
greater problems. The data given in the table above supply 
convincing evidence that a tendency of modern industrial 
life is to make tenants of farmers, and that the old ideal 
of having a nation of freeholders on the farms is far from 
attainment. 


Census data are available through 1935 on the propor- 
tion of all farms operated by tenants, and are given in the 
following table: 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL FARMS OPERATED BY TENANTS 


Census Year Percentage 
1880 25.5 
1890 28.4 
1900 35.3 
1910 37.0 
1920 38.1 
1930 42.4 
1935 42.1 


The 1935 census of agriculture was the first ever taken 
to record a decrease in tenancy from the previous census. 
Two factors explain this result. First, many new, small 
farms were established near cities by industrial workers 
going back to the land. This brought about a sharp in- 
crease in the number of owner-operated farms. Second, 
in the South, many cotton farmers were forced out of 
business by the desperate conditions they faced. 


The Growth of Farmers’ Cooperation 


There are at least 20,000 farmers’ cooperatives of all 
types in the United States, according to a recent report 
made public by W. I. Myers, Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington. 

“Farmers’ cooperatives in the United States fall into 
two general classes,” Dr. Myers stated. One type is made 
up largely of farmers who get together in order to sell 
their products. In the other type, farmers get together 
for cooperative buying of farm supplies or to provide 
essential business services such as fire insurance, water, 
electricity, and credit. 

Farmers’ purchasing cooperatives, corresponding to con- 
sumers’ cooperatives among city people, have doubled 
their business volume during the past 10 years. The total 
number of farmers’ organizations set up for the specific 
purpose of cooperative purchasing is nearly 2,000. This 
group did a business of $187,000,000 in the 1934-35 mar- 
keting season. In addition, approximately 40 per cent 
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of the marketing associations are also engaged in buying 
supplies for their members. The volume of this purchasing 
activity amounted to $90,000,000 giving a total amount of 
cooperative purchasing by farmers of more than $250,- 
000,000 annually. 

Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies number 2,000, 
mutual irrigation companies well over 3,000, while the 
number of cooperative rural telephone companies is esti- 
mated at 5,000. 

There are 8,800 farmers’ marketing organizations, hav- 
ing a membership of approximately 2,500,000. The esti- 
mated sales-value of farm products cooperatively marketed 
during the 1934-35 season was $1,343,000,000. 

The 13 Banks for Cooperatives which the Farm Credit 
Administration maintains have loans outstanding to 1,280 
farmers’ business cooperatives. The volume of loans as 
of June 1 was $40,000,000. 

“The cooperative movement in the United States is over 
100 years old,” Dr. Myers said. “It has grown rapidly 
during the past generation. Now, apparently, the depres- 
sion has given it a stimulus it had not known for years. 
Thousands of people fed up with get-rich-quick schemes 
have become interested in a movement which promises 
neither millenniums nor millionaires but does show indus- 
trious and thrifty people how they can increase their in- 
comes or make them go further by using a little teamwork, 
fair-play, and business arithmetic. 

“The figures on farmers’ marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives do not include those providing credit, which, 
of course, is the ‘farm supply’ most commonly purchased 
on a cooperative basis by American farmers,” the Governor 
said. 


“The 5,000 and more farm credit cooperatives in the 
United States have a volume of loans outstanding aggre- 
gating $2,200,000,000. Almost all of these farmers’ credit 
cooperatives operate under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration, having grown up out of the 20 
years of experience of the 12 federal land banks. Through 
the influence of the federal land banks, and the cooperative 
farm loan associations which they represent, farmers have 
been put in touch with central investment markets where 
money may be borrowed at a low cost and then made 
available to farmers at approximately wholesale rates. 

“Farmers in almost every county in the United States 
are organized for cooperative credit. In addition to the 
5,000 national farm loan associations making mortgage 
loans, some 550 production credit associations, also built 
on cooperative principles, make crop and livestock loans 
available. In some localities these two types of associations 
have joint offices or are operated by the same officers.” 


Reports FoR 1936 


Following are the first reports of the Farm Credit 
Administration for farmers’ marketing cooperatives during 
the 1935-36 marketing year : 


Total sales of 2,270 dairy marketing cooperatives re- 
porting from 45 states amounted to $520,000,000 during 
the fiscal year 1935-36. The figure for reporting associ- 
ations in 1934-35 was $440,000,000. The number of dairy- 
men marketing milk and cream through cooperative asso- 
ciations is about 720,000 at present. Wisconsin has the 
largest number of dairy cooperatives, over 700, while 
Minnesota, with 116,000 members and sales of $66,500,000 
leads in membership and dollar volume of cooperative 
dairy business. 


In the United States, more farmers now sell dairy prod- 
ucts cooperatively than any other commodity. More than 
35 per cent of the creamery butter produced in the United 
States is manufactured by cooperative associations. About 
one fifth of the cheese is also produced by cooperative 
factories. 


Six hundred thousand farmers and stockmen marketed 
livestock through cooperative associations during the 
1935-36 season valued at $250,000,000 compared to $175,- 
000,000 in the 1934-35 period. The largest of the cooper- 
ative terminal-market sales agencies handled more than one 
million animals for its farmer patrons during 1935 and 
another agency handled more than 900,000 animals. The 
association handling more than a million animals reported 
gross sales in excess of $26,000,000. More than one half 
of the farmers marketing livestock through cooperatives 
live in the five states of Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
and Ohio. 


Farm Population at New High 


A census of agriculture is taken every five years, and 
comprehensive reports on the data for 1935 are being made 
available. The enumeration of the nation’s agricultural 
population in 1935 showed that 31,800,907 persons were 
living on farms. This figure is greater by 1,355,557 than 
the number of persons living on the land in 1930. This is 
the largest farm population ever recorded by a census. 
In 1920 the number of persons in farm families was 
31,614,269. 

Gains during the last five-year period occurred largely 
around industrial centers, in mining areas, and in sections 
which have generally practiced “subsistence farming.” 
Regions showing comparatively large increases were the 
Southern Appalachians, Western Pennsylvania, Eastern 
Ohio, the Ozarks, Eastern Oklahoma, the Birmingham 
industrial area, New England, Northern Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, Puget Sound and the Willamette Valleys. The 
increase in farm residents reflects the “back-to-the-farm” 
movement of the depression years. In many areas there 
are no more abandoned farms. 


In certain other areas the farm population was smaller 
in 1935 than in 1930. Decreases were due largely to the 
movements of population out of drought and cotton areas. 
The areas showing comparatively the greatest losses were 
the Great Plains extending from Eastern Montana to 
Western Iowa and Southwestern Minnesota, Northeastern 
North Carolina, the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, Southwest- 
ern Oklahoma, the old plantation area of Georgia and the 
Black Belt of Texas. 


Thirty-five states gained in farm population and 13 lost 
between 1930 and 1935. There was a total gain of white 
persons on farms and a loss of colored persons. (The 
latter trend is undoubtedly due to the special difficulties 
in the cotton areas, where Negro tenants and share crop- 
pers have in large numbers been forced off farms.) In 
spite of the total gain in farm population, the average 
number of persons per farm declined from 4.84 in 1930 to 
4.67 in 1935. 


The Food Supply 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has made public 
a special report on the national food supply situation for 
1936-37. It was prepared by the bureau’s staff under the 
direction of Dr. A. G. Black, after analysis of the effects 
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of weather conditions, especially the drought, on prospec- 
tive food supplies. A summary of the report follows: 

Although the drought has cut sharply into the nation’s 
feed crops, the total supply of foods in general for the 12 
months ending with June, 1937, is indicated to be only 
about 3 per cent below that of 1935-36 and 1 per cent less 
than in 1934-35. Since exports of many of these products 
probably will be less than in the previous year, the supply 
of food available for domestic consumption will be almost 
as large as last year. 

The drought has been particularly severe on feed crops, 
spring wheat, potatoes and vegetables for canning. The 
short feed supply is expected to result in considerable 
slaughter of livestock during the first half of the marketing 
year, and these increased marketings, together with the 
large spring pig crop of 1936, is expected to maintain 
meat production, at slightly above the level of 1935-36. 

The supply of some types of winter wheat probably will 
be greater than normal requirements, but the supply of 
hard red spring and durum wheats is relatively small. 
Substitution of winter for spring wheats in flour making 
will result in a total supply about equal to normal con- 
sumption requirements, although some imports of certain 
types of spring wheat will occur. 

Supplies of dairy products during the 12 months ending 
with June, 1937, are expected to be smaller than the large 
supply available last year but slightly larger than in 1934- 
35, when production was cut only about five per cent 
despite the reduction of feed supplies following the 1934 
drought. 

Because of the large spring hatchings, slightly increased 
supplies of poultry, meats and eggs are expected to be 
available in 1936-37, although a larger than usual propor- 
tion of the supply will come to market during the next 
six months. 

The supply of fresh and dried fruits are expected to be 
considerably smaller this year, but the supply of canned 
fruit will be about normal. The shortage of fruits this 
year is largely the result of a widespread late spring frost, 
rather than the drought. 

Prospects for summer and fall vegetables have been 
curtailed by the drought and it is likely that winter storage 
supplies will be smaller than usual. Because of an increase 
in acreage, however, vegetable production in 1936 for the 
country as a whole probably will be as large as last year. 
The total supply of canned vegetables for 1936-37 probably 
will be somewhat below the large supply available in 
1935-36. The production of potatoes and sweet potatoes 
is the smallest in a number of years, but the supply of 
beans and peanuts probably will be average or better. 


Farm Price Index Highest in Six Years 


The general level of prices received by farmers on 
August 15 was the highest in six years, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has reported. The Bureau’s index 
for that date was 124, compared with 115 on July 15, 
and with 106 on August 15 a year ago. 

The Bureau pointed out, however, that the rise this 
summer in prices of farm products has not all been a net 
gain for farmers, since they have had to pay higher prices 
for goods purchased. Short feed crops have raised the 
price of all feeds purchased, for instance, to the highest 
point recorded since September, 1930. However, this 
summer’s gain in farm prices raised the “purchasing power 
index” of farm products to 98 as of August 15, compared 
with 93 on July 15, and with 85 on August 15 a year ago. 
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The five-year period 1909-14 equals 100 in all of these 
price indexes. 


Farm Taxes Reduced 


A 36 per cent reduction in farm real estate taxes per 
acre from the year 1929 through 1935 is shown by reports 
of the federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Taxes 
last year averaged about 37 cents an acre the country over 
although they varied widely in different sections. This 
compared with 58 cents in 1929. The 1929 rate was the 
highest in the nation’s history. 

Farm taxes per acre doubled between the years 1900 
and 1913, and doubled again during the next seven years. 
In 1920, the tax per acre was four times that in 1900, In 
1928 and 1929 it was nearly five times that in 1900. Now 
it is about three times the 1900 levy. 

The sharp rise in taxes from 1900 through 1929 is 
attributed largely to rapid expansion in local and state 
services—chiefly road-building and education. There was, 
however, a rise of about 73 per cent in the general price 
level during this period, and likewise a rise in the prices 
of goods and services which governments buy. 

Economic depression from 1930 through 1932 sharply 
reversed the farm taxation trend. Rates fell as local 
expenditures were curtailed through the elimination of 
some public services and the shifting of the cost of 
others to the state and federal governments. 

Education among other services suffered during this 
period as many rural schools were closed or put on part 
time. In addition rural school teachers’ salaries were cut, 
and various educational courses eliminated. 

Road-building and other public works have expanded 
during the last three years, but most of the cost, instead 
of being a charge upon farm real estate, has been paid by 
the federal government and by the states generally from 
sources other than property taxes. 


Farmers’ Share of Consumers’ Dollar 


William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., Commissioner of Mar- 
kets of the City of New York, recently made public the 
results of a study made of the farmers’ rewards in the 
marketing of fruits and vegetables. The project was carried 
on by the Works Progress Administration. 

During the period January 18 to April 30, 1936, farmers 
received 35.94 cents out of every dollar the New York 
consumer spent for fruits and vegetables ; retailers received 
almost as much—34.84 cents; transportation agencies got 
16.77 cents; wholesalers, 4.83 cents; and jobbers 7.62 
cents. 

The commissioner recommended increased services of 
information to consumers, the development of more public 
markets in the cities, and the extension of large-scale buy- 
ing in carload lots by wholesalers and dealers, as methods 
whereby the cities might aid in improving the situation. 


Rural Electrification 


Doubtless the program of rural electrification now under 
way will not only improve conditions of life and work 
for the farmers but will also have an important bearing 
upon the agricultural labor situation. 

The 10 year program of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is designed to reach the 90 per cent of Ameri- 
can farms which are not served from central stations. The 
United States is far behind many other countries in this 
respect. In Switzerland nearly every urban and rural 
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home has electric services. France is nearly as well off 
and in Belgium only a few parishes lack electricity. Ger- 
many, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
Japan are all ahead of the United States. Morris L. Cooke, 
head of the Rural Electrification Administration, points 
out that in every nation government intervention has been 
an important factor in bringing this development. 

Here only a few of the states come anywere near Euro- 
pean standards. The range is from New Hampshire, 
where 57.6 per cent of the farms are served from central 
stations, to Mississippi with one per cent. Many farms in 
the United States have private power plants but they are 
too costly to permit extensive electrification. 

It is expected that the R.E.A. will have about $420,- 
000,000 to lend to farmers’ cooperative associations, public 
agencies and profit-making utilities. The loans will be 
made at three per cent and liquidated over a 25 year 
period. Rural electrification in the United States has been 
delayed because the initial costs were too high and because 
many power companies have sought to amortize costs in a 
short period. 

Power lines have cost as high as $2,000 per mile but 
since the R.E.A. went into operation lines have been built 
for between $830 and $1,000 per mile. Appliances will 
cost about as much more. To get electricity the average 
farmer will have to assume a debt of about $600. At 
three per cent interest he can extinguish the debt in 25 
years by paying about $3.50 a month the first year and 
less each succeeding year as his debt decreases. 

It is estimated that there are over 200 uses to which 
electricity can be put on a farm. This will diminish drudg- 
ery. But it will also make less demand for farm labor. 
However, if more people have to make a living from the 
land electricity may prove a great aid. To put more people 
on the land the prices of land and interest rates will have 
to be low, and arrangements for long time amortization 
of debt must be made. 


The Churchman Loses Its Appeal 


On June 12, 1936, the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York sustained a judgment awarding dam- 
ages of $10,200 ($10,000 punitive, $200 actual damages) to 
Gabriel Hess, general attorney for the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, against The 
Churchman and its editor, Rev. Guy Emery Shipler. The 
details of the case were summarized in INFORMATION 
SERVICE for September 28, 1935. The suit was brought 
because The Churchman published, on November 14, 1931, 
a statement re-written from Harrison’s Reports in regard 
to the indictment of a number of individuals and film pro- 
ducers in the Province of Ontario. A week later The 
Churchman printed a retraction stating that it had been 
“misled.” Many religious periodicals have been assisting 
The Churchman to raise the fund needed to pay the judg- 
ment. A total sum of about $12,000 will cover judgment 
and costs. Of this amount $650 is still needed by The 
Churchman, 19 East 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Maternal Mortality 


The Children’s Bureau, Washington, has issued a report 
on maternal mortality revealing that there has been little 
reduction in the rate since 1915 when the birth registration 
area was established. In 1915, the maternal mortality rate 
was 61 deaths per 10,000 live births; in 1934, the latest 
year for which complete data are available, the rate stood 
at 59 deaths per 10,000. (The rates for the two years are 


not strictly comparable, because the birth registration area 
constantly expanded during the period.) 

In 1934 a total of 12,859 women died in the United 
States of diseases of pregnancy and child-birth. More 
women between the ages of 15 and 44 died from these 
diseases in 1934 than trom any other except tuberculosis, 


Current Pamphlets 


Human Resources. Prepared by Goodwin Watson. A report 
submitted by the American Council on Education to the National 
Resources Committee of the federal government in response to 
its request in 1934. Reprinted from The Educational Record 
or January, 1936. Available from the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. Price 
25 cents. 

“The value of a civilization must be tested ultimately in 
its human product,” begins the report, and the American 
Council on Education proceeds to fulfil its commission “to 
outline possible and desirable projects for the development 
of human resources.” We quote from the brief summary 
of its findings: “Human resources are more valuable than 
all other assets of this nation, but are now frequently wast- 
ed, underdeveloped or misused. Planning for the wise use 
of a natural resource involves and depends upon social 
planning.” 

It is recommended that the National Resources Commit- 
tee establish sections on human genetics, childhood, youth 
and adult life. The text is enlivened by a realistic, fresh 
viewpoint and by felicitous phrasing. For example of the 
former, in speaking of youth hostels it is suggested that 
parallel to country camps for city youth urban centers 
might be established to give rural young people opportuni- 
ties for first-hand contact with city life. 

The unappreciated value in human resources is empha- 
sized. “Material resources, once used, may be exhausted, 
but through wise development human resources are multi- 
plied. Culture begets more culture. .. . A lost generation 
cannot be salvaged or replaced.” Few forms of potential 
ability are recognizable while latent, so “the only safe rule 
seems to be to give every child every chance.” Since 
“human needs determine the use to be made of all available 
natural resources, technical equipment, and human ability,” 
we must have “the type of planning that begins with human 
life,” is differentiated for age groups, and develops with 
changing conditions. ° 

Commenting on the inadequacy of recreation available 
to young people, the report says: ‘We have made work 
too barren and leisure time pursuits too trivial. The 
antithesis between work and play is essentially false to 
human nature.” 

“Tt would seem to be a proper obligation of a national 
agency concerned with planning for human welfare to 
endeavor to insure for all citizens access to known truth.” 
Two fundamental trends are focussing interest on adult 
education—the changing age distribution, and the acceler- 
ating rate of change in the culture. “Continuous education 
and re-education” are needed to keep adults informed. 


Youth Without Jobs. 
ciation Press, 1936. $ 


Planning the Future with Youth, a Symposium. S. M. 
Keeny, editor. New York, Association Press, 1936. 50 cents. 
These pamphlets analyze the situation in which youth 

finds itself in these times, point out the direction for future 
emphasis, and detail the activities taken for improvement of 
the status of youth. If society is concerned about its future 
nothing is more important than giving youth opportunity 
and an encouraging outlook. 


ya E. C. Worman. New York, Asso- 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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